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ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF MATERIAL THINGS * 


I 


HIS paper will attempt to show that qualities and properties are 

very different sort of entities, and that a neglect of the differ- 
ence between them is in large measure responsible for the persist- 
ence of the controversy between idealism and realism. The term 
‘‘material things’’ will be used to refer to such entities as the tables, 
trees, books, houses, animals, minerals, mountains, rivers, ete., by 
which we are surrounded in the view of common sense, and the 
assumption of common sense also will be made, that we can well 
enough for ordinary purposes identify a place in space by pointing 
to it. Although the problem of the meaning of the terms ‘‘space,”’ 
‘‘time,’’ and ‘‘material thing’’ is raised by the views to be pre- 
sented, no attempt to deal with it can be made within the limits of 
the present paper.” 

In philosophical discussions, such simple statements as ‘‘This 
tree is green,’’ ‘‘The table in my study is brown,”’ ete., are fre- 
quently used as examples of information, obtained by perception, 
concerning attributes of material things. The present discussion 
will take as a starting point the statement ‘‘This tree is green,’’ and 
will be throughout largely worded in the terms of this particular 
statement. While this procedure may at first appear to entail some 
loss of generality, it will have the great advantage of minimizing 
ambiguity and the consequent risk of misunderstanding. In the 
next two main divisions of this paper, two radically different senses, 
one or the other of which appears sufficient in all cases to interpret 
the assertion ‘‘This tree is green,’’ will be examined. And in the 

1 Read in condensed form at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, Amherst College, December, 1933. 

2 The writer, however, has elsewhere outlined the sort of analysis of the 
notion of Material Thing that he would propose to give. The outcome of it 
is in brief that a material thing is nothing more nor less than a set of prop- » 
erties (in the sense of that term to be stated below) possessed by a region of 
space between certain times, or, if we prefer, a region of space possessing 
between certain times a set of properties. See ‘‘On Our Knowledge of Exist- 


ents,’’ Proceedings of the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 
37ff. 
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fourth main division, the bearing of the distinctions established upon 
the contentions of realism and idealism will be considered. 


II 


1. The Quality Interpretation.—In the first of these senses the 
meaning of ‘‘This tree is green’’ would be made explicit by say- 
ing ‘‘The color we see as we now look at this tree is the color called 
green.’’ When the given statement is so interpreted, its true, as 
distinguished from its ostensible, subject is a certain immediately 
intuited color-quality, and the tree enters into the story only as an 
adventitious means of indicating which one of the many colors at 
the moment seen is being talked about. That this is so becomes 
evident if we note that, instead of mentioning the tree, we could 
have taken a cardboard tube, pointed it in a certain direction, and 
said: ‘‘The color seen when one looks through this tube is the 
color called green.’’ In spite of the fact that this statement is 
verbally different from the other, the very same directly intuited 
color-quality is obviously indicated by the subject-terms of the two; 
and it is this color-quality that either of them asserts to be the color 
called green. 

2. How the Truth of Assertions of this Kind is Tested.—Doubt 
as to the truth of the assertion ‘‘This tree is green’’ as interpreted 
in the manner just described would be resolved by comparing the 
directly given color-quality with a sample of the color that all 
parties concerned are agreed to regard as constituting the defini- 
tion-by-type of the word ‘‘green,’’ i.e., as constituting the standard 
of greenness. Or, putting the matter a little more generally, the 
truth of assertions of this kind is tested by observing whether the 
given concrete subject (in this case the particular color intuited 
when one looks at the tree) does or does not conform to the agreed 
definition (in this case, definition-by-type) of the predicate asserted 
of it. 

3. A Parallel But More Plausible Instance.—The above interpre- 
tation of the statement ‘‘This tree is green’’ may seem forced, and 
the procedure just mentioned for testing the truth of the statement 
as so interpreted may seem artificial—a procedure, even, never ac- 
tually used. Such an objection, however, would really have its root 
only in the fact that the statement used as an example, when taken 
out of any practical context, is so trivial that no one would be likely 
to utter it at all, or to dispute it if uttered. But it is easy to give 
other precisely parallel examples in which both the interpretation 
and the testing procedure described are obviously the appropriate 
ones and are the ones actually used in practice. 

Such an example, likewise involving color, would be provided by 
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the colors that have to be observed in the tempering of steel. The 
novice in that art is told that, to obtain the temper suitable for cer- 
tain purposes, the steel must be chilled when it exhibits the color 
‘‘light-straw.’’ But just because his idea of what color is meant 
by ‘‘light-straw’’ is likely to be vague, he is provided with a stand- 
ard in the form of a chart of the principal colors that heated steel 
can take, each with its agreed name. The question ‘‘Is this piece of 
steel light-straw color?’’ obviously is for the man who would temper 
it a very real one, and the only meaning that it has for him is whether 
the color he sees at the moment he looks at the steel is the color 
ealled ‘‘light-straw.’’ This question he does answer by comparing 
the color he sees when he looks at the steel with the color he sees 
when he looks at the place labelled ‘‘light straw’’ on the chart. 

4. Other Examples.—Examples of assertions which are really of 
the same kind, but in which the predicate is such that its meaning 
would be defined otherwise than by type, would be: ‘‘What this 
man is suffering from is typhoid fever,’’ ‘‘This animal is a ferret,”’ 
‘‘This substance is gold,’’ ‘‘The relation of these two points is 
adjacence,’’ ‘‘This man is the former King of Spain,’’ ete. The 
variety of these examples shows that the assertions that are tested 
in the manner considered may be, but need not be, about a quality. 
They may equally well be about a relation (adjacence), a stuff 
(gold), a complex state (typhoid fever), an organism (ferret), an 
individual (the King), or anything else given by direct or indirect 
indication. 

5. General Character and Function of the Judgments Leading 
to Such Statements.—The judgments as a result of which such state- 
ments as have been exemplified are made may all be described as 
judgments of identification or classification. That is to say, they 
represent attempts to determine whether or not some entity directly 
or indirectly indicated is of some suggested familiar kind, or is some 
familiar individual. The function of such judgments is to bring 
to bear upon the particular entity that one indicates knowledge al- 
ready possessed about the kind to which one refers it, or about the 
individual with which one perceives it to be identical. That is, 
epistemically considered, they are applicutive judgments—their 
role is to provide us with the minor premise for some syllogism of 


which the major is furnished by our already existing store of knowl- 
edge. 


IIL 


6. The Property Interpretation—When the statement ‘‘This 
tree is green’’ is interpreted in the other of the two senses alluded to 
in the first division of this paper, its ostensible subject, namely, the 
tree pointed to at the moment, is then its true subject; and what is 
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asserted of it is that it possesses the property of being green. To 
elucidate further this interpretation of the given statement, it is 
necessary to analyze in some detail the nature of a property. 

7. Property is an Essentially Causal Concept—Examples in 
which the essentially causal nature of properties is obvious would 
be fragility, malleability, fusibility, ductility, rigidity, impermeabil- 
ity, ete. No argument is needed to show that any attempt to make 
explicit what such properties consist in would have to take the form 
of an account of what is caused when. ... To say that glass is 
fragile, for example, is to say that impact by a hard substance 
readily causes it to break; to say that gold is malleable is to say 
that hammering causes it to change shape without breaking, etc. 
Properties such as these two are describable in terms of kinds of 
effects produced in the thing that has them by certain causes under 
certain circumstances. Some other properties are describable in 
terms of kinds of effects caused in another thing when the thing that 
has the property is brought into a certain relation to that other 
thing. For example, sulphurie acid has the property of being cor- 
rosive of certain other substances under certain conditions; and 
under analogous qualifications, carborundum, of being abrasive; 
arsenic, of being poisonous, ete. But whether they be of one or the 
other of these two sorts, all the properties that have been mentioned 
are evidently analyzable in terms of what is caused when... . 

8. **Primary’’ and ‘‘Secondary’’ Properties—What the present 
paper is perhaps most fundamentally concerned to establish, how- 
ever, is that such attributes of material things as ‘‘being green,’’ 
‘“‘being fragrant,’’ ‘‘being noisy,’’ ete., are properties of them in 
exactly the same essentially causal sense as are, for instance, ‘‘ being 


abrasive,’’ or ‘‘being corrosive,’’ ete.: for it seems to the writer that, 


neglect of this fact has been the source of endless difficulties in the 
theory of knowledge. To render the truth of that contention fully 
evident, three remarks have to be made: 

The first concerns a distinction among properties, i.e., among 
‘effects that are caused in ...when...,’’ on the basis of 
whether the effect in terms of which a given property is described 
is a state of consciousness—in particular, a sensation—or is a physi- 
cal state. When for instance we speak of carborundum as being 
abrasive, we mean that friction of it against such other physical 
substances as steel, glass, etc., causes their surfaces to wear away. 
The effect which is caused when such friction takes place in no way 
requires for its occurrence the existence of a conscious being; nor 
does it for its description in any way require inclusion therein of the 
supposition that such beings exist. Its description can be given in 
purely physical terms. 
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But if, on the contrary, a rose is spoken of as being fragrant, 
this means that it is such that under certain conditions its near 
presence causes in human beings the state of consciousness designated 
as a pleasant olfactory sensation.* Again, if a person is spoken of 
as being an irritating or an unpleasant individual, this means that he 
is such that in certain relations to other persons, he behaves in ways 
that cause in them the feelings called irritation or discomfort. In 
such eases, since the effect in terms of which the property is de- 
fined consists of a state of consciousness, it obviously can not occur 
without the actual existence of some conscious being; nor can a 
description of it be given that does not include the supposition of 
the existence of such a being. 

The same thing would be true of such other properties as ‘‘ being 
noisy,’’ ‘‘being green,’’ ‘‘ being bitter,’’ ete. Properties of this sort, 
viz., those where the effect in terms of which they are defined is a 
state of consciousness, may be called ‘‘secondary’’ properties; and 
those where the defining effect is a physical state, ‘‘primary’’ prop- 
erties. The use of these terms is intended to suggest, not that Locke 
and others had this in mind when they spoke of primary and 
secondary qualities, but that the above distinction is the one which 
their untenable accounts of these terms was really groping for. 

9. Ambiguity of the Terms ‘‘Sound,’’ ‘‘Color,’’ ‘‘Heat,’’? Ete.— 
The distinction proposed in the preceding section between properties 
in which the defining effect is physical and those in which it is psy- 
chological might be objected to by persons who would insist on taking 
such terms as sound, color, heat, ete., in the sense they have in 
physics. To do this would of course be to grant automatically the 
point towards the establishment of which that distinction was made, 
namely, that such a property as ‘‘being green’’ is essentially causal 
in exactly the same sense as, for instance, ‘‘being malleable.’’ For 
to say that the tree is green would then mean that when struck by 
a beam of sunlight, it reflects light vibrations of one of the com- 
ponent frequencies, and absorbs the others. But, in the writer’s 
view, this would be granting a right contention for a wrong reason: 
it would, that is, be granting that ‘‘being green’’ is indeed a causal 
predicate, but granting it because the word ‘‘green’’ is being taken 
in the physicist’s sense, instead of the ordinary, psychological one, 
with which we are alone directly concerned in the present con- 
nection. 

8 The distinction between a sensation and what it is a sensation of—on the 
basis of which this assertion might be disputed—is analyzed in detail in Sec- 
tion 13. Whether or not the validity of the particular example given above is 
admitted, the argument in any case requires only the admission that there are 
some states of consciousness, and that some of them are regularly caused by 
certain relations of the organism to certain things. 
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The fact is that the terms ‘‘sound,’’ ‘‘color,’’ ‘‘heat,’’ ete., and the 
more determinate ones that fall under them, e.g., ‘‘green,’’ have two, 
or rather three distinct meanings—one physical, one physiological, 
and one psychological. The first and the second of these meanings 
belong to these terms only in the technical languages of physics and 
of physiology. The third, on the contrary, namely, the psychologi- 
cal, is the one they had long before these sciences existed, and still 
have for everybody, including even physicists and physiologists not 
at the moment engaged in the pursuit of their sciences. Everyone 
understands the sort of effect meant when quinine is spoken of as 
being bitter. That effect is a certain psychological state, a certain 
taste sensation, perfectly known to everybody in the mere occurrence 
thereof, and knowable in no other way. That what constitutes the 
meaning which the word ‘‘bitter’’ has for everyone is that kind of 
a psychological occurrence, and not some physical character or 
physiological event, is shown by the fact that, so far as the writer 
has heard, no one as yet knows just what the physical character is 
that distinguishes ‘‘bitter’’ substances from others, nor just what 
the physiological events are that distinguish the effect of those sub- 
stances on the gustatory nerves from the effects of others. But in 
spite of that universal, or at all events nearly universal, ignorance, 
the meaning of the word ‘‘bitter’’ is universally known. 

The fact is that the original and usual meaning of the word, and 
of such words as sound, color, heat, ete., is the psychological one; 
and that much later these terms came to be borrowed by specialists 
to designate physical facts of the same sort as those which cause in 
conscious beings the normal sensations of sound, color, ete., or to 
designate physiological events on which depends the occurrence of 
those sensations. And to admit this hardly deniable fact is at the 
same time to admit the legitimacy of the distinction on the basis 
proposed above, between primary and secondary properties. 

5. Latency and Patency of the Properties of Material Things.— 
We come now to the second of the three remarks needed to make 
evident the fact that the property ‘‘being green’’ is, like any other, 
essentially causal, that is to say, is analyzable in terms of a certain 
effect (viz., the sensation of green) which the material things said 
to possess that property have the power of causing in the conscious- 
ness of sentient beings. 

What must now be remarked is that ordinarily the things that 
possess color are presented to our attention visually, i.e., through 
the effect they produce at the time in our color-consciousness. For 
example, when we say ‘‘This tree is green,’’ the chances are that 
by ‘‘this tree’’ we mean ‘‘the tree we are looking at,’’ rather than 
‘‘the tree we are touching in the dark’’; although we might, of 
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course, well be meaning the latter. But if we were, the assertion 
that that tree is green would lose its triviality, because it would in 
this case no longer be an assertion of something at the time obvious. 
And in this ease also, the account of the meaning of ‘‘being green’’ 
that describes it as possession by the tree of a power or property, 
that, namely, of causing in us (under other conditions) the sensa- 
tion of green, would lose the artificiality it seems to have when the 
conditions existing at the moment happen to be those under which 
that power is no longer latent but patent, i.e., is being exercised upon 
us by the tree. 

That feeling of artificiality thus arises only from the unusual- 
ness (notwithstanding the correctness) of asserting of an effect which 
is actually being produced, that it is susceptible of being produced 
(namely, is produced whenever the circumstances are of such and 
such another nature). It would feel similarly artificial to speak of 
mercury as fusible or of granite as solidifiable, and for the same 
reason, namely, that under the conditions ordinarily present when 
these substances are observed, they are not merely potentially but 
actually liquid and solid respectively. A property is a power that | 
a thing has to produce certain effects; but which particular one 
among the various powers which it possesses it happens to exercise 
at the moment depends on the particular set of conditions that hap- 
pens to be present at that moment. We speak of the powers of a 
thing mostly at times when they are not being exercised by it; for 
there is seldom any occasion for us to utter concerning a thing the 
truism that it can do that which at the moment it is actually ob- 
served to be doing.* 

It may be observed at this point that, after the causal analysis 
of properties that has been given, there is no longer any paradox in 
saying that a tree, which at the moment happens to be in the dark, 
nevertheless is green. For it only means that that tree, which under 
the existing circumstances causes in the observer only tactual sen- 
sations, or possibly visual sensations only in the range of grays, is 
nevertheless such that, under certain other well-understood circum- 
stances, it would cause in him the sensation of green. 

4 Readers under the influence of Hume’s views on causation may balk at 
the use of the term ‘‘powers.’’ Space will not permit here an attempt to 
vindicate it. The writer can only refer such readers to the criticism he has 
published elsewhere of Hume’s doctrine of causation, and to the theory of that 
relation which he has proposed, in which the notion of ‘‘power’’ is analyzed 
in terms more fully empirical than were Hume’s own, when he supposedly ex- 
ploded that notion. See Causation and the Types of Necessity, Univ. of Wash- 
ington Press, 1924 (p. 87 for the analysis of ‘‘power’’ which term is there, 
however, taken in a somewhat narrower sense than here); also ‘‘On the Nature 
and the Observability of the Causal Relation,’’ this JourRNAL, Vol. XXIII 
(1926), pp. 57-68. Contemporary American Philosophy, 1930, Vol. I, p. 321. 
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10. The Real vs. the Apparent Color of Things.—The third of the 
remarks needed to vindicate our causal analysis of the property 
‘*being green’’ concerns the fact that although maple trees, for in- 
stance, when seen a long distance away sometimes produce in us 
the sensation of blue, we nevertheless say that they are really green 
and only appear blue. This is a firm belief on our part and it can 
not be lightly dismissed ; there is undoubtedly a sense in which it is 
true, and our task is to define that sense and to show that it is con- 
sistent with the causal analysis proposed. 

The fact need hardly be insisted upon that the production by the 
maples of the sensation of green in us is just as dependent on the 
nearness of the maples, the clearness of the intervening air, the sort 
of light that falls upon them, etc., as their production of the sensa- 
tion of blue is dependent on their remoteness, the haziness of the 
intervening air, and other conditions. It is therefore obvious that 
the distinction between their real and their apparent color can not 
be that the latter is the color they cause us to see under certain con- 
ditions and the former that which they cause use to see apart from 
any conditions. The color we see always depends, not only on the 
thing looked at, but also on the conditions under which it is being 
observed. Painters, who have to attend to the colors that things 
actually make them see, are well aware that it is only under certain 
conditions that the color they see when looking at flesh is ‘‘flesh 
eolor,’’ when looking at gold, yellow, ete. 

Reflection on these facts leads us to perceive that the true dis- 
tinction between the ‘‘real’’ and the ‘‘apparent’’ color of a thing 
is one between the color it causes us to see under what we consider 
standard conditions, and the colors it causes us to see under what 
we consider accidental or abnormal conditions. The question is then , 
on what basis we come to consider certain conditions as standard, 
and others as abnormal. 

That basis seems to be essentially practical ; that is, the conditions 
we come to regard as standard or normal seem to be largely those 
under which we are observing the thing when we are using or are 
about to use it, or are to it in such other practical relation as it gen- 
erally has to our lives, conditions, for instance, under which other 
important characters of the thing (e.g., the species to which a tree 
belongs) are discernible. Another factor, likewise practical, which 
also seems to enter into the determination of the conditions regarded 
as standard, is that of relative ease of duplication, which is impor- 
tant if our judgments are to be readily accessible to verification by 
others. This factor, for instance, would seem to be a governing one 
when we judge that the top of a table is ‘‘really’’ square and only 
‘‘appears’’ trapezoidal. The angle of observation defined by a line 
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perpendicular to the center of the table surface is simpler to specify 
and to refer to than any other would be, and the ‘‘real’’ shape of 
the table is therefore conceived in terms of it even though a table- 
top which causes us to perceive a square when observed from that 
angle does just as truly cause us to perceive a trapezium when ob- 
served from another angle.® It may be remarked incidentally that 
the distinction between the ‘‘real’’ and the ‘‘apparent’’ characters 
of a thing tends to disappear in many cases, when we pass from the 
ordinary practical to the scientific level of description, and this be- 
cause science always attempts to include in the statement of its find- 
ings an explicit account of the conditions under which they were 
obtained, and to which they are strictly relative. And just be- 
eause the distinction in question has its significance primarily at 
the practical common sense level of knowledge, which, it should be 
noted, is the level truly relevant to most of the ordinary situations 
in our lives, but which is inferior in explicitness and precision to 
the scientific, because of this, the set of conditions used as standard 
in judging, for instance, the ‘‘real’’ color of a thing is difficult to 
specify with complete definiteness. 

Bearing in mind the nature of the distinction we have now dis- 
cerned between the real and the apparent color of things, it becomes 
evident that, instead of attending to the apparent color as a painter 
would, what we generally do is to treat it only as a clue to the real 
color. For instance, we judge the beard of an old man to be gray, 
in spite of the fact that the color it actually causes us to see under 
the conditions existing at the moment is perhaps a light green. 
When we so judge we are using the light-green actually seen only as 
a sign that we would see not green but gray if we looked at the 
beard under the conditions (of illumination, distance, absence of 
reflection from surrounding objects, absence of contrast effects, 
shadows, high lights, ete.) that constitute the standard in terms of 
which we define the ‘‘real’’ (or what artists sometimes call the 
‘*loeal’’) color of the beard. 

11. Import and Function of Judgments of Properties —The con- 
siderations set forth in the preceding sections enable us now to state 
explicitly the meaning of the assertion ‘‘This tree is green’’ when 
interpreted as expressing a judgment of property. It means, 
namely, that the tree, whether or not it be at the moment looked at, is 
such that under the conditions of observation that are the standard 
ones for such an object, it would cause a sentient observer of it to see 

5 Determination of the ‘‘real’’ shape of the table by means of yardstick 
and protractor presupposes that we have already ascertained, in the sort of way 
just indicated, that the changes of size and shape of those instruments them- 


selves, which we see when we move them about in using them, are only ‘‘ap- 
parent’’ changes. 
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the color green ; and hence, that, if at the moment those standard con- 
ditions happen to be present and the tree looked at, it then is caus- 
ing the observer to see the color ‘‘green.”’ 

It is obvious that when the problem to be solved is whether the 
tree considered has the property of being green in the sense just 
described, the question whether the color quality seen at the moment 
one looks at it is the one called green is not at issue, for the answer 
to it is assumed to be self-evident. The problem in such a ease, that 
is to say, is one to be solved not by a comparison of given colors, but 
by arranging the standard conditions and noting whether or not this 
causes in our consciousness the occurrence of the sensation of green. 

The task that leads us to inquire into the properties of things is 
not as before that of applying knowledge we already possess con- 
cerning a kind to something indicated, which we identify as a case 
of that kind. The task that leads to such inquiry is on the contrary 
that of amplifying our store of applicable knowledge; and the 
function of our judgments in such cases may therefore be termed 
amplificatwe (of knowledge), as contrasted with the applicative 
function of the judgments first considered. 


IV 


12. Some Implications of the Position of Some Realists.—Neglect 
of the various considerations to which attention has been drawn 
above seems to be chiefly responsible for a certain unfortunate 
philosophical supposition, namely, that the green color, for instance, 
which is seen when one looks at a tree may exist on the tree when 
no one looks at it, or perhaps even when the tree is in the dark.® 
This supposition bases itself upon a distinction between that which 
is seen, e.g., the color-quality ‘‘green,’’ and the seeing of it. 

That there is something radically wrong with such a doctrine 
becomes evident when its implications are traced out in detail in 
realms of sensation other than the treacherously favorite one of 
sight. For the same doctrine, when applied in a strictly parallel 
manner, for instance in the realm of hearing, requires us to say 
that the very noise-quality which we hear when we listen to a bell 
struck by a hammer may without contradiction be supposed to be 
itself literally present in the bell when no one hears it, or perhaps 

6 Some realists would not assert the latter, but if not they would be de- 
priving themselves of the possibility of giving to the common-sense belief that 
a green tree is green even in the dark any meaning in which it would be true. 
Also, some realists would say that when the tree is not looked at, the green 
color (of it?) nevertheless exists, but not on the tree or not at the place where 
the tree is. The implications of such a position, however, are of no more 


acceptable a character than those, about to be exhibited, of the philosophical 
supposition mentioned above. 
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even when it is not being struck, just as it was declared that the 
very color-quality which we see when we look at a tree struck by a 
beam of light could without contradiction be supposed to be itself 
literally present in the tree when no one sees it, or perhaps, even 
when it is not being illuminated. 

Again, carrying the doctrine in a precisely parallel manner to 
another neglected realm of sensations, viz., the kinesthetic, we find 
ourselves required to say that the quality called nausea, of which we 
obtain experience when we bring the substance ipecae in the ap- 
propriate relation to the relevant inner sense organs,—that that very 
nausea-quality may without contradiction be supposed to be lit- 
erally present in the ipecae when it is still in the druggist’s bottle. 


Indeed remorseless consistency would require us to go even farther, 


and to declare legitimate the supposition that that very nausea- 
quality is intrinsically present also in the waves of the sea, even 
when the semi-circular canals of some person subject to seasickness 
are not in the spatial relation to those waves necessary to procure 
him the experience of the nausea-quality.’ 

It is difficult to believe that anyone should continue to consider 
the doctrine in question plausible after he has clearly perceived 
such implications of it as have just been exhibited. Rather, these 
implications move one to inquire what subtle confusion it can be 
that gave the doctrine its initial plausibility. 

13. Ambiguity to ‘‘to See,’”’ ‘‘to Hear,’’ ‘‘to Smell,’’ Etc—A 
little reflection discovers that confusion to be one which arises from 
neglect of the fact that such verbs as ‘‘to hear’’ and ‘‘to see’’ are. am- 
biguous, and that they are used in radieally different senses when one 
says ‘‘I hear a bell,’’ or ‘‘I see a tree,’’ and when one says ‘‘I hear 
sound’’ or ‘‘I see color.’’ The assertion ‘‘I see a tree’’ means, in 
the light of the analysis given earlier in this paper, that I am at the 
moment having some sensations of color and shape which I accept 
both as effects, and as signs, of the existence at a certain place in 
space of what is meant by ‘‘a tree.’’ But ‘‘a tree’? means much 
more than something having the property of causing in one the 
sensations of color and shape that I have at the moment; it means, 
for instance, something having also the property of hardness, viz., 
of causing in one, under other circumstances, certain tactual sen- 
sations. It is therefore obvious that, since hardness is observed not 

7It should be noted that it is not ‘‘nauseousness’’ but the nausea-quality 
itself, that the doctrine would, if consistently carried through, assert to be 
possibly present in the ipecac and the waves; for nauseousness is not a quality, 
but a property of some material things, viz., that of, under certain conditions, 
causing sentient beings to have an experience of the nausea-quality. Nauseous- 


ness therefore could without absurdity be said to be a character of the ipecac 
and the waves; whereas the nausea-quality could not. 
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through sight but through touch, one can speak only elliptically of 
seeing a tree or any other material thing. ‘‘Seeing’’ as so used is 
an ellipsis for judging, on the basis of visual signs, that a material 
thing having also such and such other than visual properties exists 
at a certain place. 

But when one says ‘‘I see ecolor,’’ the meaning of the verb ‘‘to 
see’’ is very different. It no longer means interpreting certain 
visual sensations as signs of the existence of a material thing, for 
no material thing is now in question, and no interpretation occurs. 
What is now seen is color, and it is seen, not, as material things 
always are, in an elliptical sense, but in the most literal sense, viz., 
that of being intuited. What is intuited is simply determinate 
color, and not, as the tendency to reify even colors would tempt 
us to say, the color of a color. The fact is that there are certain 
entities called feelings, sensations, simple qualities, immediate ex- 
periences or apprehensions, the whole being of which is known 
in introspection and is exclusively psychological, whatever may 
happen to be their necessary physical and physiological antece- 
dents or concomitants. And if one leaves such physical and physio- 
logical conditions out of the story, and confines oneself to facts 
accessible at the time to the person who is seeing color, viz., to 
psychological facts, then, to say for instance, ‘‘I have a feeling 
of nausea, or of pain,’’ or ‘‘I have a sensation of green,’’ means 
nothing whatever other than ‘‘My feeling at this moment is of the 
sort called nausea, or pain,’’ or ‘‘My sensation at this moment 
is of the sort called green.’’ 

What is experienced, sensed, felt, or seen, in the literal as dis- 
tinguished from the elliptical sense of these words is only logically, 
but not existentially, separable from the experiencing, sensing, feel- 
ing, or seeing of it. When, as now, that literal sense alone is in 
question, then, notwithstanding the treacherous little word ‘‘of,’’ 
there is between experiencing and what the experiencing is of, be- 
tween sensation and what is sensed, feeling and what is felt, seeing 
and what is seen, no other difference than that between, for in- 
stance, waltzing and what is waltzed.* That sense does permit us 
to use the word ‘‘of’’ in similar fashion, and speak of the waltzing 
of a waltz, or to say that what is danced on a certain occasion is a 
waltz. But it obviously does not warrant the supposition that a 
waltz may exist when no waltzing is taking place; indeed, the dis- 
cerning of that sense renders manifest the absurdity of such a sup- 
position, and likewise of the supposition that color, nausea, etc., 

8 Lest the ambiguity of the word ‘‘waltz’’ should lead us into confusion, 
let us agree to take that word only in the sense in which it means a certain 


sort of series of movements, and not in the sense in which it means the sort of 
music that usually is heard while these movements are performed. 
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may exist when no seeing, feeling, ete. (in the literal sense) is taking 
place. 

But when the terms ‘‘experiencing,’’ ‘‘feeling,’’ ‘‘sensing,”’ 
‘‘seeing,’’ etc., are used in the elliptical sense described above, the 
situation is very different. The relation between the (elliptical) 
seeing of the tree, and the tree (elliptically) seen is not (except 
grammatically) in the least like the relation between the dancing 
of a waltz, and the waltz danced, nor therefore like the precisely 
similar relation between the (literal) seeing of color and the color 
(literally) seen, or between the smelling of odor and the odor 
smelled. For the relation between the seeing of the tree and the 
tree seen has been shown by our earlier analysis to be a causal rela- 
tion, the tree being the cause, or more accurately the agent that 
causes, the seeing; and the seeing is the effect, and therefore po- 
tentially the sign, of the existence at a certain place in space of 
a tree. 

The relation, on the other hand, between the (literal) seeing of 
color and the color (literally) seen is not at all causal. For if we 
ask what is the cause of our seeing color, the answer is in terms of 
the presence outside the body, not of color, but of some material 
thing, and of the absorption and reflection by the surface of that 
material thing of certain vibratory frequencies of the form of energy 
called light; and further, in terms of certain physiological condi- 
tions within the body. Such physical and physiological facts are 
known to be the cause of our seeing color; and to say that the cause 
of our seeing color as a color would therefore be simply to say some- 
thing false, and would be possible only if one were ignorant of the 
facts, or if, blinded by an indiscriminating devotion to realism, one 
were to insist on making of color a substance. But realism is in no 
need of having such logical monstrosities laid upon its altar. 

Just what, then, is the relation between the seeing of color, and 
the color seen? or the relation between the waltzing of a waltz, and 
the waltz waltzed? Let us approach this question in terms of the 
latter example, since in it less strain is placed by preéxisting philo- 
sophical devotions upon our logical conscience. 

Two distinct facts ean be noted concerning the individual set of 
our movements on an occasion when we are said to be waltzing. One 
of these facts is that that set is very similar to certain sets of our 
movements at other times. By attending to the likenesses and 
neglecting the differences between these various individual sets of 
movements, we are able to form a certain concept of kind, namely, 
that represented by the word ‘‘waltz.’’ And when we predicate 
‘‘being a waltz’’ of any actual or supposititious set of movements, 
we are then only saying of what nature, or kind, it is. 
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The other fact to be noted is that our individual set of move- 
ments on the occasion considered also belongs to a certain group, the 
members of which, however, are most heterogeneous as regards their 
intrinsic characters, namely, the group consisting of all and none 
but such entities as possess a unique place in time. This basis of 
grouping, or respect of likeness, we refer to by calling the members 
of the group ‘‘events,’’ or ‘‘occurrences’’; such terms predicating 
nothing whatever as to the individual nature of the members but 
only the bare fact that they have some unique place in time. 

When, however, we wish to refer to our set of movements both 
as occupying some unique place in time, and as having a certain 
nature, i.e., being of a certain kind, then, as a matter of linguistic 
usage, we do this not as we might by saying that it is a ‘‘ waltz oe- 
eurrence,’’ but by using the word ‘‘waltz’’ in one of its verb forms, 
e.g., waltzing, being waltzed, having been waltzed, ete. 

That we are thus able to distinguish conceptually the fact of 
occurrence from the nature of the occurrence is what permits us 
to speak of dancing a waltz, although to speak in this way is re- 
dundant since merely ‘‘waltzing’’ would have said just as much. 
But this possibility of distinguishing the fact of occurrence from 
the nature of the occurrence in no way permits us to suppose that a 
waltz might exist apart from any waltzing, i.e., apart from oc- 
currence of any case of the kind ‘‘waltz.’’ The only sort of existence, 
if we wish to call it that, that a waltz has apart from occurrence of 
it, ie., apart from being waltzed, is logical existence, and this sort 
of existence is never in doubt about anything, for anything what- 
ever that we might mention possesses it in virtue merely of its being 
mentionable. Even contradictions, such as ‘‘round squares,’’ pos- 
sess logical existence, for to say this is only to say that the words 
have meaning, i.e., that when we say that round squares do not 
occur, we understand what it is that there are none of. 

Let us now return to the question of the relation between 
smelling, or seeing, (in the literal sense) and the smell that is 
smelled, or the color that is seen. In the light of the distinction we 
have discerned between the fact of occurrence and the nature of 
what occurs, we are now able to perceive that ‘‘smell,’’ or ‘‘color,’’ 
or more generally, ‘‘sense quality,’’ are the names by which we 
indicate merely the ‘‘what,’’ ie., the class or kind, that constitutes 
certain logical entities about which we desire to speak; whereas 
‘‘smelling,’’ ‘‘seeing,’’ or more generally ‘‘sensing,’’ or ‘‘feeling,’’ 
are the names by which we indicate both the fact of occurrence and 
the kind or nature of what occurs. This distinction, as in the other 
example, permits us to speak (although again redundantly) of the 
smelling of a smell, the seeing of a color, the sensing of a sensation, 
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or the feeling of a feeling; but it does not permit us to suppose that 
what is smelled, or seen, or sensed, or felt (in the literal sense), 
could exist (otherwise than merely logically) apart from any 
smelling, seeing, sensing, or feeling, since these are but the respective 
names for the occurrence of smell, color, sensation, and feeling. 

All this means in brief that the relation between smell and 
smelling, color and seeing, sensation and sensing, is simply the rela- 
tion between kind and case; and the relation between sensation and 
color or smell or taste, ete., or between sensation and green or blue 
or pink, ete., is that of kind to narrower kind, i.e., genus to species. 
Obviously, when the terms ‘‘seeing,’’ ete., are used in the elliptical 
sense, we can similarly distinguish between the ‘‘what,’’ i.e., the 
nature or kind of the material thing (elliptically) seen, and the oc- 
currence of a case of that kind. But ‘‘occurrence of a case of that 
kind,’’ and ‘‘seeing (elliptically) a case of that kind,’’ are not here 
at all synonymous expressions, as on the contrary they were when 
literal seeing was in question. The difference is made obvious by 
the fact that the judgment ‘‘I see green’’ (in which ‘‘see’’ has the 
literal sense) can not possibly be erroneous if I understand cor- 
rectly the meaning of the word ‘‘green’’; whereas the judgment 
‘*T see a tree’’ (in which ‘‘see’’ has the elliptical sense) may very 
well be erroneous even if I know perfectly well the meaning of the 
word ‘‘tree.’’ This is because the second judgment has an objective 
reference, i.e., the occurrence of a case of a material thing, e.g., 
of the kind ‘‘tree,’’ does not consist in the seeing (elliptical) of a 
tree; whereas the first judgment had no objective reference, i.e., the 
occurrence of a case of the kind ‘‘green’’ does consist in the seeing, 
even if only in a dream, of green. 

We may put the matter still more explicitly by saying that, when 
literal seeing is in question, only the relation of kind to case is in- 
volved, and it obtains between what is literally seen or smelled, 
viz., color or odor, and the seeing or smelling of it; whereas when 
elliptical seeing (or smelling, etc.) is in question, two relations are 
involved. One of them obtains between the material thing ellipti- 
cally seen, and the seeing of it, but it is the relation of cause to 
effect (and hence of signified to sign), and not that of kind to case. 
The other relation involved is indeed that of kind to case, but it 
obtains between the kind of material thing (of which a case is 
elliptically seen) and the case of that kind (which is elliptically 
seen) and not between what is seen and the seeing of it. 

14. Conclusion. We are now in position to perceive that in in- 
cluding qualities as well as material things under the vague, ques- 
tion-begging heading of ‘‘things’’ and treating as definitive of all 
‘‘things’’ the independence of observation which is true only of 
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material things, Professor Perry ® is himself guilty of the fallacy 
that he ealls that of ‘‘definition by initial predication,’’ with which 
he justly taxes Berkeley when the latter does the exact opposite, 
viz., extends to material things the dependence on observation which 
is true only of qualities, through the initial inclusion of everything 
under the vague, question-begging term ‘‘ideas.’’ 

More generally, we can say that, where sense qualities are con- 
cerned, Berkeley is right; and all realists are wrong who claim it 
possible that such qualities should, independently of their being 
sensed (or imagined), have any existence at all (other than purely 
logical). On the other hand, where material things are concerned, 
the realists are right in asserting that they exist independently of 
their being perceived. And Berkeley is wrong in denying this, be- 
cause a material thing can not correctly be defined as a complex of 
sensations; nor even sufficiently as a permanent possibility of sen- 
sations; but only as a complex of properties (in some of which the 
defining effects are not sensations at all) possessed by a region of 
space during a time. 


C. J. Ducasse. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





APPEARANCE AND ORIENTATION ! 


ESPITE the divergencies in contemporary epistemological 
theory there is one point that is rarely questioned. This is the 
assumption that something, or somewhat, is immediately given in 
cognition. If it is not the object itself, as all but the neo-realists 
agree, then it must be a matter, or datum of some sort which is 
given. If cognition can not itself be immediate, for reasons with 
which the dualists have made us familiar, then it must be mediate, 
i.e., must involve a process of mediation. But how can mediation 
occur and knowing take place unless there be something immediate 
to be mediated? The conclusion seems inescapable—as it is, pro- 
vided the alternatives are exhaustive. But may it not be possible 
to analyze cognition in other terms, and to deny that knowledge is 
immediate without being committed to the doctrine that it consists 
in a process of mediation? A possible theoretical alternative is 
suggested by perspectivism, although it has not, so far as I am 
aware, been formulated by the advocates of perspectivism them- 

selves. 
According to this doctrine, the percipient—and in an extended 
sense, the knower—apprehends things from a particular standpoint. 

9 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 128. 


1 Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Amherst College, December, 1933. 
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This means that what he knows is not things in themselves, but 
aspects of things as determined by the perspective in which they 
stand with reference to the percipient. This is admittedly a rela- 
tivism, but inasmuch as perspectivity is itself objective, and since 
a character ascribable to an object in a given perspective really be- 
longs to it in that perspective, the relativism is held to be objective. 
Now there is a certain ambiguity in this doctrine which is the cause 
of considerable confusion of thought. What the perspectivist should 
assert is that perception does not consist in the presentation of an 
appearance, but in the apprehension of an object from a standpoint. 
What he often seems to hold, however, is that aspects are somehow 
given in perception as bare appearances, and the problem with which 
he is concerned seems to be the construction of the object from these 
appearances. In short, he seems to treat the standpoint of the 
percipient as a merely external fact, a circumstance to be noted by 
the outside observer, and not as a factor internal to perception it- 
self. Yet it is surely evident that it is meaningless to talk of the 
apprehension of an aspect unless it be from a standpoint. It is only 
the reference to standpoint which can make possible the objectivity 
of what is perceived. The apprehension of what is relative can be 
objective only if it be apprehended as relative, and not as simply 
given. 

The theoretical implications of perspectivism are then, I think, 
more radical and more far-reaching than has usually been recog- 
nized. Standpoint, or orientation, is not merely a fact about per- 
ception ; it is a factor internal to perception. From this it follows: 
first, that whatever is apprehended is apprehended from a stand- 
point; there is no bare given as such; a datum is not immediately 
presented and then referred or synthesized. Secondly: while the 
percipient perceives from a standpoint, he does not perceive his 
standpoint. To borrow the terminology of Hobhouse, standpoint is 
‘in consciousness’’ but not ‘‘for consciousness.’’ The distinction be- 
tween content and orientation is thus an ultimate one for episte- 
mology ; orientation is a factor in perception which is irreducible to 
content. 

Let us consider the specific case of the visual perception of shape. 

According to traditional theory, an object placed below or at one 
side of us, as, for example, the familiar penny lying on the table, 
presents an apparent shape which is other than its real shape. The 
penny appears elliptical, although it is perceived as it really is, as 
round. Our perception of its roundness is supposed to be in some 
way mediated by the immediate apprehension of its apparent shape. 
The ellipse is given in some sense in which the circle is not. If one 
asks just how and in what sense it is given, however, the answer is 
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not simple. We see the penny quite unquestioningly as round; we 
must make a distinct effort to catch the apparent ellipse. Seeing 
appearances is an art we acquire in childhood when we learn to draw. 
Yet common sense, as well as traditional theory, regards the ap- 
parent ellipse we catch by an effort as somehow there, in a sense in 
which the real circle is not. An adequate epistemological theory 
must account for this natural belief as well as for the psychological 
phenomenon. 

A real shape differs from an apparent shape, let us assume, pre- 
cisely in the fact that it presents a determinate set of appearances. 
A circle, for example, might be defined as that figure which presents 
a determinate series of apparent ellipses as its position relative to the 
observer is changed in a determinate manner. To perceive the 
penny as round as its position is varied must mean, then, not merely 
that a particular ellipse is given, but that it is apprehended as a 
member of the circle-series. If the ellipse is given as matter, it must 
be synthesized by the imagination in accordance with the formal 
law. But this account will not do. It presupposes that the circle 
presents the appearance of an ellipse. But an ellipse can no more 
be identified with a given appearance than can a circle. An ellipse, 
too, is a figure that presents a determinate series of appearances— 
other ellipses—in a determinate series of positions. Thus we seem 
committed to an endless regress in which the merely given appear- 
ance constantly recedes. On the other hand, if we succeeded in 
overtaking the given as such, it would be a mere phantom. An 
appearance which is not an appearance of something is nothing at 
all. 

And yet there is some meaning in the statement that the round 
penny appears elliptical. The fact that we can and do make the 
distinction between real and apparent shape demands explanation. 

The statement that the penny on the table appears elliptical is in 
truth a condensed statement. We should say that it appears as an 
elliptical penny would appear if it were straight in front and in a 
plane perpendicular to the line of vision. We omit the reference to 
position because the position in question (which will be termed the 
O-position) is a peculiarly privileged one. It is so privileged, indeed, 
that we tend to identify the appearance of the round penny in this 
position with its real shape, and to say that a circle seen thus is seen 
as it really is. Now there are, of course, psychological reasons for 
this; we see more clearly what is straight in front, for one thing, 
and for another, the pose of the body is one of organic equilibrium, 
a most favorable orientation. Moreover, we never ‘‘catch’’ from 
this standpoint an apparent shape, as we are able to do from other 
standpoints. But this psychological state of affairs does not justify 
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the epistemologist in identifying the real circle with its appearance 
from this privileged standpoint, and thus ignoring the reference to 
standpoint altogether. 

What happens when, by an effort, we catch from other stand- 
points the apparent ellipse, is that our normal orientation is shifted 
and partly suppressed, so that we see the penny as if straight front. 
The apparent shape is due to its reference to the O-position. Yet 
this reference can not be complete or unequivocal, since we never 
actually mistake the penny lying below and to one side for an 
elliptical one at O. The ellipse is seen by us as an illusion in that 
it gives us no sense of reality; when we catch the elliptical shape 
we seem to have lost sight of the penny, and the shape appears as a 
mere shape curiously disembodied. Moreover we do not see it as 
actually straight front, but still vaguely below and to one side, al- 
though it is flat and unsubstantial and at no determinate distance 
away. Now all this may be explained, I think, as due to a change 
in orientation, and a partial reversion to the privileged O-standpoint 
resulting in an incomplete and distorted localization of the object 
such that it is implicitly referred to the O-position. 

That such a reference actually occurs is evident from the fact 
that the representation of the appearances of things that we draw is 
intended to be looked at straight front. The ellipse drawn on paper 
to reproduce the appearance of the circular object must be held 
straight in front else it too will present an ‘‘appearance’’ repre- 
sentable as a thinner or shorter ellipse than the one originally pre- 
sented by the circular object. No representation, however faithful 
and photographically exact, ever literally reproduces what it rep- 
resents. The identity between the structural pattern of the rep- 
resentation and the pattern of what is represented, which is essential 
to representation, is exhibited only when the representation is re- 
garded from the proper standpoint, and this is, of course, not itself 
contained in the representation. We are here concerned with per- 
ception and perceptual representation, but it may be suggested that 
something analogous is true of conceptual representation, or sym- 
bolism. 

It might seem that all this is too obvious to need pointing out, 
much less arguing. But it is precisely this necessary reference to 
standpoint, this irreducible factor of orientation, that theories of 
presentationism, and in particular the theory of representative ideas, 
neglect entirely. The representative idea, or image, was originally 
conceived, of course, after the analogy of the physical representa- 
tion, like a picture just there before the mind’s eye, as it were, 
where it could be seen for what it was. But ideas are not, after all, 
it was recognized, like ‘‘pictures on a panel,’’ and they came to be 
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regarded as pure psychical representations. An idea, it was held, 
is given directly as no object could ever be given; it is no longer 
conceived as before the mind, but within the mind, and so completely 
is it apprehended that its very being is its being perceived. In 
brief, the very notion that there remains any vestige of externality 
or objectivity, or that any standpoint of the mind with reference to 
such an immediate idea is possible, is vigorously repudiated. Never- 
theless, because the essential reference of a representation to the 
standpoint from which it is to be regarded is not recognized, the 
idea is still confusedly conceived as a representative image. 


So far we have argued that orientation is an irreducible factor 
in all perception and that reference to standpoint is essential to the 
apprehension of anything as objective. The fact that we can appre- 
hend things only from a standpoint ceases to imply a limitation to 
mere relativity and subjectivity just in so far as our orientation is 
adequate and complete, and so far as the reference to it in our 
apprehension is explicit. In Hegelian terms, reference to stand- 
point involves transcendence of standpoint. It has, however, been 
evident that, at least in the case of visual perception, there is one 
particular standpoint that is privileged ; that the distinction between 
reality and appearance is dependent on this fact, and that further- 
more there is a tendency to identify reality with appearance from 
this standpoint, and thus to ignore the reference to standpoint al- 
together. Various important questions present themselves: granted 
that orientation always occurs and that some reference to standpoint 
is involved in all cognition, in what sense may this reference be 
more or less explicit? Again, is the existence of a privileged stand- 
point peculiar to visual perception, or is it characteristic not only 
of all perception, but of all cognition, and is the tendency to ignore 
it in reflective thought and to identify reality with appearance from 
a privileged standpoint a permanent source of confusion? These 
questions I shall not attempt to answer here. There is, however, one 
further consequence of the recognition of orientation, to which at- 
tention must be called. 

It has just been stated that reference to standpoint is a condition 
of objectivity. But it is also true that if we necessarily apprehend 
things in reference to a standpoint, there must be a certain inde- 
termination in our knowledge of them. Objects which are different 
from one another are indistinguishable with relation to a given 
referent. Differing figures yield identical projections. However 
complete our orientation, and however explicit the reference to 
standpoint, it would still remain true that things really different 
must appear alike. The penny in the privileged O-position, for 
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example, is indistinguishable from the end of a long cylindrical 
copper bar. Shall it then be said that we see only appearance and 
never reality? No; for appearance must be the appearance of 
something, else it is nothing at all. Although we can not be sure 
that what we see straight front is really a penny, or the end of a 
bar, or even a shaved-off slice of a penny, we actually do—in most 
cases—see it as a penny and we must see it as an object. We do 
not and can not see a mere surface which is not the surface of a 
solid. Our perception then is liable to error, but it is not and can 
not be the indubitable apprehension of a mere given. 


Grace A. DE LAGUNA 
Bryn MAwre COLLeEGE. 
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The Horizons of Thought. Grorce PEerrico Concer. Princeton: 

The University Press. 1933. xii+ 367 pp. $5.00. 

This book is clearly not intended for the general reader. Like its 
predecessor, A World of Epitomizations, it is a marvel of industrious 
note-taking and methodical system-building. Its main thesis is 
stated to be that ‘‘our thinking proceeds by selection and at the same 
time a correlative neglect,’’ the horizons of our thought have always 
a beyond, the spotlight leaves a background unilluminated. Chap- 
ter VI is a good place for the student to begin, for there the author 
explains his terminology best. He explains that out beyond what 
our thoughts denote there is always a transcendent or ‘‘enotative’’ 
something ; in the background of the characters we connote there is 
a richness undistinguished or ‘‘innotative.’’ The author applies 
this thought of backgrounds to widely diverse realms: perception, 
logic, mathematics, ontology, the physical world, freedom, value. He 
does so in a manner that is as elaborately systematic as a medieval 
Summa. 

The present reviewer can evaluate the book only in the sense of 
giving his personal reaction. He would not deter others from a 
possibly profitable study of it, but he himself got from it practically 
nothing at all. He turned rather eagerly to the chapters on mathe- 
matical limits, continuity, and infinity, and read them with some 
care. The text makes few explanatory concessions to the begin- 
ning student, and must therefore be intended for the at least partly 
expert reader. The author quotes from a rather well selected 
group of previous writers, quotes accurately enough, and then often 
Says something which leaves the instructed reader with an uncom- 
fortable feeling that the author does not quite understand what he 
has just been quoting. The theory of the transfinite numbers, 
ordinal and cardinal, does lie, at best, on the utmost horizon’s verge 
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of our finite thinking, though indeed all number theory has its 
psychological difficulty. We do not need the author’s chapters to 
realize this. There is an only too glaring paradox in the notions 
of the totality of an endless series, or of a limit lying out beyond 
the end of such an endless series, and hence also in the notion that 
the infinitesimal calculus is an exact, and not merely approximate 
procedure. But the alternative to accepting such paradoxes should 
give one pause. It means that old Zeno’s paradoxes of the finite 
still hold, and the experienced world is unthinkable. Our author 
wants to preserve an agnosticism which will not slip into skep- 
ticism; but he avoids skepticism, here as elsewhere, by merely not 
thinking out the implications of what he is saying. What he says 
is the most obvious thing to say. It is in what he leaves unsaid 
that the real problems are found, in a region out beyond the hori- 
zons of the author’s thought. 
H. T. C. 


Les Sources et les Courants de la Philosophie Contemporaine en 
France. J. Benrusi. Paris: Félix Alean. 1933. 2 vols. 1058 
pp. 100 frances. 

These two imposing volumes contain a history of French 
philosophy from Comte, Renouvier, and Maine de Biran to the 
present. It thus divides French thought into three main cur- 
rents, empirical and ‘‘scientistic’’ positivism, critical and epis- 
temological idealism, metaphysical and spiritualistic positivism, 
each of which currents is naturally further subdivided. It is 
thus a highly schematic treatment of the history of philosophy, 
a treatment which always risks foreing thinkers into precon- 
ceived patterns and neglects everything but the intellectual mo- 
tives in the reorientation of thought. Furthermore since the au- 
thor devotes a section to each of 161 thinkers, it is easy to see that 
he is forced into a kind of over-simplification not always very en- 
lightening. At the same time M. Benrubi has provided us with an 
extraordinarily complete Who’s Who of modern French philosophy 
which contains every name that this reviewer can recall who might 
be said to have had a philosophy, with the astonishing exceptions of 
Anatole France and Rémy de Gourmont,' and has documented his 
book with very valuable bibliographical notes. It seems ungenerous 
to give no higher praise to this unusual feat of industry, but the na- 
ture of the task which it fulfills precluded any other. 

G. B. 


1 Astonishing, because he does include Barrés, Paul Bourget, and Maurras. 
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Indian Idealism. StuRENDRANATH Dasaupta. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. New York: Macmillan Co. 1933. xxiii + 
206 pp. 

This volume is based on a series of lectures delivered at the 
Patna University and serves as an excellent introduction to the 
most important schools of Indian philosophy. It is less technical 
than the author’s larger History and more unified. His theme is 
the attempt to define in terms borrowed from the western doctrine 
that reality is spiritual (or, more negatively, that the phenomenal 
world is illusory), the chief types of Indian speculation maintain- 
ing this central doctrine. After tracing the growth of the concep- 
tion of Brahman in eight of the principal Upanishads from the 
erude ideas of the Vedas to the doctrine of pure consciousness, Pro- 
fessor Dasgupta contrasts this Upanishadic idealism with the more 
critical and nihilistic: development of the Buddhist schools, particu- 
larly those of Nagarjuna, Asvaghosha, and the Lankavatara. Then 
he analyzes Sankara’s system and the Vedanta schools, showing 
their indebtedness to both the Upanishadic and the Buddhistic 
types of idealism. The comparison of the Upanishads with Hegel 
and Spinoza, and of early Buddhism with Bradley is suggestive. 
This is an exceptionally useful volume for western students. 


H. W.S. 


The Principles of Logic. C. A. Mace. New York: Longmanns, 

Green and Co. 1933. xiv + 388 pp. $4.50. 

Mr. Mace has written an excellent introductory survey of the 
more or less settled as well as unsettled problems of logic. While 
it is considerably shorter than Miss Stebbing’s book, and thus does 
not touch upon many of the important themes she does, on the 
whole the range of topies treated, the maturity of the discussion, 
and the general point of view is similar to hers. It leans heavily on 
Johnson, especially in the chapters on induction; and Mr. Mace has 
performed a valuable service in bringing together, briefly, syste- 
matically, and often with important additions of his own, the con- 
temporary English efforts to improve on Mill. He accepts without 
criticism, or discussion of possible alternatives, Keynes’ theory of 
probability ; and he adapts Broad’s classification of types of induc- 
tion and division of the issues involved, each of which is discussed 
fully with a view to exhibiting clearly the logical foundations of 
scientific procedure. Less clear is Mr. Mace’s theory of propositions 
as objective factors in judgment; and the insertion of some dubious 
psychology in the first few chapters is unfortunate. Strangely 
enough, the ‘‘tautology theory’’ of logical propositions is not dis- 
cussed ; but ‘‘atomie propositions’’ are not absent, and hang like 
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the sword of Damocles over many a chapter. An unusual feature 
of the book is a good sketch of Yule’s theory of attributes in con- 
nection with the application of the logic of classes to statistics. 

E. N. 


Science and Sanity. Awtrrep Korzpski. Lancaster, Pa.: The In- 
ternational Non-Aristotelian Library Publishing Co. Distribu 
tors: The Science Press Printing Co. 1933. xx+ 798 pp 
$7.00. (From distributors: $5.50.) 

This is the first volume in a projected series in a new ‘‘Non- 
Aristotelian Library,’’ whose general editor is the author of the 
book under notice. It claims to lay bare for the first time an ade- 
quate theory of meaning, and so guarantee mankind its proper 
heritage of sanity in thought and action in every sphere. 

A dozen years ago, in his Manhood of Humanity, Mr. Korzybski 
offered a cure for mortal ills in his formula of man as a ‘‘time- 
binder.’’ The world not heeding, but getting deeper into the mire, 
in the present work he makes a more extended analysis of its 
troubles. His thesis seems to consist of three major insights: (1) 
A non-Aristotelian system of thought must be constructed, because 
the principles of identity must be denied. By this denial he under- 
stands that no two concrete individuals can be identified (e.g., p. 
405). In addition, the principle of excluded middle, as well as 
other Aristotelian principles, must be rejected (p. 93). (2) Words 
are not the things they represent—individuals are on an ‘‘unspeak- 
able’’ level. Knowledge can be only of structure, and hence the 
structure of language must be ‘‘similar’’ to the structure of the 
world. (3) Words have ‘‘multi-ordinal’’ meanings, because there 
are various levels of abstraction. Hence utter confusion results if 
these are confounded, and if we are not conscious of the mechanism 
of abstracting. We must take a ‘‘neurological’’ attitude toward 
meanings, and since mathematics is the only language whose struc- 
ture is similar to both the world and our nervous system, the study 
of mathematics is a necessary propedeutic to sanity. On the other 
hand, if we cultivate proper ‘‘semantic reactions’’ as indicated in 
the present book, we can avoid wars, revolutions, criminality, pros- 
titution, and low professional standards among lawyers, teachers, 
and scientists. 

These apercus are supported by voluminous, but on the whole 
irrelevant, citations from mathematics, physics, colloidal chemistry, 
biology, psychiatry, and educational practise. But the following 
may be pointed out: (1) No one has affirmed the principle of iden- 
tity in the sense that Mr. Korzybski denies it. On the other hand, 


identity of structure is constantly required by him (e.g., p. 434), 
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although he skirts the issue by postulating only ‘‘similarity’’ of 
structures, and at the same time considering them as only concep- 
tual (e.g., p. 166). Moreover, he is completely mistaken concerning 
the bearing of the multi-valued logics of Lukasiewicz upon the prin- 
ciple of excluded middle. (2) That knowledge is not to be identi- 
fied with its subject-matter, has been known at least since Aristotle, 
although frequently forgotten. But no revolutionary social or 
scientific consequences follow from this. On the other hand, the 
nature of the ‘‘similarity’’ between the structure of language and 
the world is nowhere carefully discussed. Nor does Mr. Korzybski 
seem to be aware of the painstaking treatment this question has 
received in recent years. (3) His third insight is the most interest- 
ing one, although here too he seems unaware of its great antiquity. 
However, except for his stimulating discussion of the mathematical 
infinite (p. 206) and his hints on the nature of theory (p. 253), he 
contributes nothing to the clarification of meanings by definite 
analyses of special problems. Indeed, he only adds to the confusion 
when he declares that hypotheses contrary to the fact are mean- 
ingless (e.g., p. 168) ; if his views were correct, science would come 
to an end. His theory of meaning, like his theory of social causa- 
tion, is very naive, to say the least. 
E. N. 


We Move in New Directions. H. A. Overstreet. New York: W. 

W. Norton & Company, Inc. 1933. x- 284 pp. $3.00. 

An outgrowth of Professor Overstreet’s course at The New 
School for Social Research in the fall of 1932, this book should help 
to silence those who complain that teachers of philosophy make no 
attempts to illuminate contemporary social difficulties. The author 
has the gift of persuasive popularization, and makes good hortatory 
use of much current discussion in the fields of economics, education, 
esthetics, and politics. His ‘‘new directions’’ are only mildly lib- 
eral, such as the now-familiar socialization of economics, interna- 
tionalism, progressive education, functional government, regional 
planning, and lessened intolerance. Many of his pages are not 
conspicuous for historical perspective; and at times his point of 
view is so markedly urban as to call for the familiar reminder that 
New York is not America. Often it is hard to tell whether he is 
talking in terms of hopes, ideals, predictions, or sober statements 
of fact. The book might well be useful as a quick survey of current 
social trends as seen by an optimistic liberal, or as a provocation to 
thought on the part of those persons, if any there be, who imagine 
that they are still living in the world of William Howard Taft. 


H. A. L. 
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A Philosophic Approach to Communism. TuHEopore B. H. Bra- 
MELD. With a Foreword by T. V. Smith. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1933. xi + 242 pp. 

This book discusses the question: ‘‘Is Communism a doctrine 
which requires its exponent to acquiesce in his own nature or in 
the course of history; is it a doctrine which permits him to take a 
primary, active part in shaping that course; or is it somehow both ?’’ 
It goes almost without saying that the answer is ‘‘somehow both.’’ 
By discussing in turn the communistice conception of the individual, 
the world, and the relation between individual and world, the author 
argues (in the manner of a Chicagoan synthesis of the Hegel-Dewey 
antithesis) that in Communism the acqutescent ‘‘interchange of the 
individual and the world’’ and its antithesis, the active ‘‘interac- 
tion of the individual and the world,’’ are synthesized in its char- 
acteristic attitude of ‘‘acquiescence-activity.”’ 

‘‘Each of the three great levels in history . . . may be deduced 
as a correlation of individual and world: the primitive level is a 
unity of individual producers and a truly communal though simple 
society ; the capitalist level is a unity of the anarchy of competitors 
and the codperations of vastly systematized industry; the level of 
a classless society is so perfect a classlessness as to allow unstinting 
expression of personal autonomy and yet so complete a sociality as 
to unite the individual within the objective mass’’ (pp. 125-126). 

‘*“What we actually seem to have in Communism is an activity 
within acquiescence, an attitude expressed in analyses, tentative 
adjustments, interactions, but also an attitude which reveals itself 
as accepting certain profound presuppositions and absolute al- 
though dynamic criteria. Communism derives its hypotheses, one 
might say, from extreme polarities, and turns those hypotheses back 
into equally extreme polarities so that they are actually no longer 
hypotheses at all. Yet it manages to perform this feat through a 
technique having virtually all the characteristics of scientific meth- 
odology on a wide seale’’ (p. 206). 

Though this analysis is evidently artificial, and though the thesis 
is a dialectical tour de force, this book is nevertheless useful for its 
many philosophical gleanings from Communist literature, its ex- 
tensive references, and occasional insights. 


H. W. S. 


Science in Defence of Liberal Religion: A Study of Henry More’s 
Attempt to Link Seventeenth Century Religion with Science. 
Paut Russett ANDERSON. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1933. 232 pp. 

The material of this book is better indicated by its sub-title than 
its main title. In six chapters Mr. Anderson discusses in turn the 
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following subjects: the bitter religious strife in what a contempo- 
rary writer aptly characterized as a ‘‘spiritual infatuated age’’; 
the strain of Platonism in the earlier English Renaissance ; Henry 
More’s use of a mystic and other worldly Platonism to express his 
own religious convictions; More’s exuberant incorporation of cer- 
tain Cartesian ideas into his own philosophy in order to reinforce 
his belief in the existence of God and the immateriality of the soul; 
his growing distrust of Cartesianism because of its mechanistic 
world-view and its consequent exclusion of miracle and spiritual- 
istic phenomena; and the effect of preoccupation with Cartesianism 
upon More’s religious life. The last subject is a novel contribu- 
tion to the literature about More and is clearly and successfully 
treated. When More became a critic of contemporary Cartesian 
science, he necessarily turned from attention to the moral and es- 
thetic qualities of the life of communion with God and became 
engrossed in working out a religious cosmology that could hold its 
own against the contemporary scientific cosmology. In Mr. Ander- 
son’s words, More turned ‘‘from the expressive to the discursive 
side of religion.’’ Hence ‘‘analysis of the nature of God came to 
be more important than personal communion with God’’; or ‘‘re- 
ligion became associated with the realm of perceived facts rather 
than with the realm of human values’’ (pp. 192-193). 

Mr. Anderson follows the classic volumes of Principal Tulloch 
in regarding the enterprise of More and the rest of the Cambridge 
Platonists as directed to finding a ‘‘basis for peace’’ for a church 
torn by factions. Doubtless the enterprise had ironic aspects, espe- 
cially in some of the ‘‘latitude man.’’ But More was no mere com- 
promiser. He had vigorous religious convictions of his own; and 
he needed to find some respectable intellectual ground on which to 
justify his convictions to himself. His Platonism was his badge of 
respectability. If others joined him in his Platonism, he would 
of course make this Platonism a basis for peace. But where his 
Platonism was challenged (as by the Cartesian mechanistic world- 
view) it was rather the fortress from which to wage a ceaseless 
battle of violent controversy. Fundamentally, it would seem, the 
Platonism of the Cambridge School was the means by which certain 
members of the intellectual class were able to justify to themselves 
and their contemporaries their loyalty to their ancestral religious 
faith. 


SF. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. Davi R. Masor. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1933. vii+ 495 pp. $2.00. 
A conscientious, if somewhat pedestrian, attempt to survey for 
beginning students of philosophy all the major problems, issues, 
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and theories with which philosophers are concerned in any phase 
of their professicaal activity—from ontology to axiology, from sen- 
sations to the Absolute, and from Thales to Professor Spaulding. 
As an introduction to philosophic thought this method of presenta- 
tion has obvious and very nearly overwhelming difficulties and 
there is nothing in this routine exposition which has not been better 
done in standard texts on the subject. 
A. E. M. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Eugenio Rignano Prize offered by Scientia for the best 
work on ‘‘The Evolution of the Notion of Time’’ has been awarded 
jointly to Giovanni Giorgi, Professor of Mathematics and Physics 
at the University of Palermo and to Sigismund Zawirski, Professor 
of Methodology and the Theory of the Sciences at the University of 
Poznan, Poland. Their works were chosen from thirty-five competi- 
tors, a list of which was published in Scientia, August, 1933, p. 148. 
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